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moment shown themselves disposed to take part in the acrimonious
personalities of the Marconi controversy, and it can scarcely be
doubted that not only considerations of friendship but sense of
justice would in any case have led them to stand aloof till the
end. But to suggest that one of these three great advocates con-
sciously set a trap for the other two is both to degrade the high
traditions of the Inns of Court and to ignore the characters and
the relations of the men concerned. Had the situation been
reversed, it is impossible to conceive that Sir Rufus would have
refused to come to the help of Sir Edward Carson or Mr. F. E.
Smith, or that in appearing on their behalf he would have
regarded himself as the victim of a transparent but inescapable
plot. But it was part of the atmosphere of those days that any
action, however innocent and obvious, should at once be repre-
sented as a subtle and sinister intrigue.

In face of these attacks, as ill-informed as they were ill-
conditioned, Sir Edward Carson remained outwardly unmoved,
but Mr. F. E. Smith with characteristic bravura addressed a long
letter to The Times, warmly defending his own action and
trouncing, though not silencing, his critics.

Although the case was undefended, Sir Edward Carson's task
was not an easy one and the tightly packed audience were to be
rewarded for their endurance by an hour and a half of high drama.
The libellous paragraph which was the basis of the action had
only referred to transactions in the English Marconi Company,
but it was vital not to miss this opportunity of stating for the
first time in public the full facts of the dealings in the American
shares, including Mr. Lloyd George's and Lord Murray of
Elibank's (as the former Master of Elibank had by that time
become) participation in Sir Rufus's original holding, though
neither of these two was a party to the action. It was also impor-
tant, if possible, to make the story complete by disclosing the
subsequent purchases made both by Mr. Lloyd George and Lord
Murray of Elibank on their own initiative and without Sir Rufus's
advice or knowledge. Only in this form could the entire narrative
be told, and it was highly desirable that the chance to tell it
should not be lost. An incomplete recital of the facts at this
stage would merely entail further "startling revelations" before
the committee and thereby give a new lease of life to the scan-
dalous rumours and a new cause of jubilation to the hostile press.

But Mr. Justice Darling was not likely to allow litigants,
however distinguished, to use his court as a platform from which
to make statements that, although of great public importance,
were irrelevant to the issues before him, and he would need the